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‘The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth Life 





Editorial. 


It is extremely unlikely that the column in the R.C.M. Magazine 
described as “The Royal Collegian Abroad” has ever been of greater 
length than it is in this present number. In five pages it tells of Collegians’ 
activities in almost as many Continents. In Canada, Mr. Arthur Egg does 
not merely change his surname (College could hardly take credit for that !) 
but gives Organ Recitals and trains a Cathedral Choir. In Australia, Mr, 
Arthur Benjamin is not inclined to imagine that by wiping the dust of his 
native Brisbane from his feet and going to live in Sydney he is carrying on 
any particular Collegiate tradition ; his service to it is his producing every 
fine piece of British music he can acquire out there. Africa comes in 
through Mr. Kirby (and we can hardly forget Mr. René Caprara’s 
clarinet in Cape Town). India seems to be absent from the list ; but it 
is more than probable Mr. Heathcote Statham could fill another of our 


precious pages with the merest sketch of his work in Calcutta. 


There is high significance in this “universal representation” of an 
Institution’s tradition—this world-wide evidence of the R.C.M.’s vitality. 
It “comes home,” as it were, at any great “electric” moment at the centre 
of College life—sometimes in the shadows of the seemingly irreparable loss 
of a controlling influence, sometimes in the joy of a notable anniversary. 
At such a moment we sense more keenly the tradition of a place, and are 
gripped by it. On Sir Walter’s 80th birthday, in February last, it was the 
intensity with which our attentions were focussed on one of the most 
distinguished founders of the R.C.M. tradition that impelled us to hold in 
mental review whatever has gone to its making. 

(Dr. Buck has something that matters to write on this subject in another 
page. ) 

With this number of the Magazine a very fine portrait of Sir Walter 
goes out to greet, in widely-separated parts of the world, many of the 
upholders of the College tradition, of whose activities there are records in 
“The Royal Collegian Abroad” ; and to none will it be more welcome than 
to them. 

This page began with an eye on distant members of the R.C.M., and 
has little mind to gaze elsewhere for the time being. But Editorjals are 
things which, coming painfully into existence, are ignored from their hour 


of birth ; and they fail, as a rule, to attract even the pitiful grain of notice 
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they deserve. Yet even they have a just claim on the attention of every 
individual belonging to the R.C.M. Union—if only on the grounds that the 
printing of them adds to the cost of the production of the Magazine, so that 
they are to that extent a drain on the Union’s financial resources. ‘That 
alone ought to promote in every reader an anxious curiosity about these 
introductory lines—especially as to the number of lines! But it may be 
remotely possible that Editorials are not without honour save in the 
country in which they are written, and that this page may be glanced at by 
far away Collegians who are going to delight in the photograph of Sir 
Walter, and read what the Director has to say about “ Leisure,” and scan 
the programmes and awards and multifarious doings of their colleagues, and 
admire the inexorable logic of the article graced witha Latin title. If 
so, there is this message for them: that they will do the Magazine and its 
readers in general a great service if, from time to time, they will send it 
some detailed accounts of their activities. These pages are as open to them 
as to any, and, in order that they may have that assurance, it is to be hoped 
they will begin reading this number at the first word. 


Director's Address. 
(2nD May, 192],) 

It is probable that many of us who live anything of a busy life put a 
great value upon our leisure when it is possible to obtain it. By leisure we 
mean those moments free from the routine of ordinary life, when we have 
the opportunity to do things which are outside the scope of everyday work, 
but which make all the difference to our lives, which give us the oppor- 
tunity of widening our outlook, of gaining new experiences, of increasing 
our knowledge of men and things, and of studying the relation of one 
thing with another in a way which is impossible while we are doing our 
ordinary work. Leisure is rather like the mortar in which the bricks of a 
building are set, which gives cohesion and reasonableness to the daily 
task and the humdrum existence. It is an absolute necessity that we 
should have change of occupation to keep us fresh, that we should 
have certain time over which we have complete control, to do with it what- 
ever we like. But leisure must not be taken to mean—in any sense— 
idleness, or vacuity, or the opportunity for wasting time or loafing, but more 
as a whip to routine work by the exercise of the faculties in other directions. 
The filling up the chinks of life with a real cement of new impressions— 
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of following up new lines of thought, of engaging in new forms of activity 
in directions which are healthy and stimulating, in spending the 
time that we get not only in mental and physical refreshment, 
but getting instructive benefit from it. We realise that leisure 
is almost the most desirable thing to possess, not only because it 
is ours to do what we like with, but because it frees us from the 
grindstone and enables us to set in motion machinery of our own choice. 
But with all its delight it imposes on us a responsibility to make the best 
use of it, to make it invigorating, to give fresh air to the mind, and make 
us better able to do our everyday work. It is interesting, and perhaps, 
new to some of you, that the Greek word for business or occupation meant 
without leisure. You might have expected the reverse to be the case and 
leisure to be described as without occupation or business. But in those 
far off (and to us, especially to-day) seemingly happy times, much more 
weight was put on the use of leisure and the opportunities it afforded 
than on the ordinary routine of life. You did your work because you had 
to, as a means to an end. You occupied your leisure because you wanted 
to, and because by the development of the ability to spend your leisure rightly 
you benefited yourself and the State. Aristotle divided life into work and 
leisure, not as you’d expect into work and play, and things to be done 
into necessary and useful, and things noble. You went to War in order that 
you might enjoy Peace. You worked in order that you might enjoy leisure. 
You did necessary and useful things in order that you might have time for 
and be fitted to do noble things. Education missed its mark if it did not 
fita man to do work and leisure, to so bring all good things within reach, 
The higher virtues of life and the aim for the nobler things must be 
the supreme end. In modern communities, where wealth is preferred to 
culture, leisure is misused, and the result is a low standard of appreciation 
of fine things and putting a premium upon frivolity and gaiety. 

The cultivation of the utilitarian virtues unallied with virtues which fit 
men to make a right use of leisure is to court disaster. ‘Ihe Greeks thought 
leisure was the true end of life. Virtues which enable the right use of 
leisure to be made are not those which alone find exercise in leisure, but 
also those which find exercise in active work. Leisure is not for slaves, and 
without these virtues men are no better than slaves, 

Courage and endurance are demanded for active work, intellectual 
aptitude for leisure, a temperate judgment both for work and Icisure, and 


the state to be happy must possess all these virtues. Habits of intellectual 
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enquiry must be present in all members of a community if only to give 
them occupation in leisure andsayethem from rusting. Although these remarks 
were made 2,000 years ago, they are pretty well as true to-day as then. 
Leisure is employment desirable for its own sake. Hearing of noble music 
and poetry, intercourse with friends chosen for their worth, and also at 
the exercise in company or otherwise of the speculative faculty, work 
must have a place in life, but the most undeniable element is leisure. It 
is the end for which work and recreation exist. From what this old man 
said 0 many years ago you must not carry away a wrong impression. You 
might think he meant that work, as we understand it, wasn’t worth troubling 
about, and that we should devote ourselves only to the proper 
spending of our Icisure time. What he meant is something like this put 
into modern words. We all have to work for a living that is a means to 
an end. Jn doing so we must do the best we can under the circumstances. 
We are forced to work, but outside that our time is at our own disposal. 
It is up to us to see that we use it properly. We are our own guides in 
this matter, and can choose the manner of our spending it, but work we 
have to do willy nilly. 

Now, many people think that leisure means playtime, idleness, slack- 
time, lethargy—time to do nothing in—but that is not so. It is the 
opportunity given to all of us to widen our outlook, to improve our 
judgment, to get a wider knowledge of the world from angles which are 
impossible to us in routine work. It is not the opportunity for wasting 
time nor for loosening the fibres of the will in a complete cessation of energy. 
Such reaction only makes work the more difficult to resume, and is apt to 
become even dangerous. One knows full well the disinclination we all 
experience in resuming work, especially after lunch, and it is made all the 
harder if the moments of relaxation are devoted to feeble purposes and 
foolish chatter. 

‘There is a great refreshment of mind to be obtained from variety of 
interest, but there is also a danger to be avoided. If our principal work 
happens to be something which does not engage all our best attention, or 
if our minds are set on some different employ which is not really the 
urgent work of the moment, we are apt to do the first with something less 
than our best effort or to do the second with too violent an enthusiasm. 
We find this very often in the case of work and play. If we could 
devote some of the energy we put into our games, and some of the patience 
and care which we bestow on them to our main occupations we should find 
& great gain to the work and no loss of efficiency in our games. We 
are told the better we work the better we play; it might be true to say also 
that the better we play the better we work ; for if we are really keen on 
playing the game well we are the more likely to be keen to carry into our 
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work the sporting instinct. But it wants very careful watching, because it 
all depends on interest, and if the interest is allowed to be all on one side it 
is certain the other sides will suffer. 

Some people find it difficult to prevent themselves from falling into a 
State of collapse after a hard piece of work, with the result that their lives 
pass in alternation of full steam ahead and fires out. They have not 
learned how to keep the fires going so that they can be used at any time 
for any purpose. Starting work is generally a tiring process, but the more 
so if the reaction has been too violent. 

We sometimes hear of the leisured classes, and wonder what is the 
actual meaning of the term. Whether it is a term of reproach or the name 
of a small but happy body of people who have their time entirely at 
their disposal, and can indulge themselves in any pursuit that attracts 
them. Nowadays people get a fair share of leisure. The working man is by 
no means the least well-off in this respect, and the future of the world largely 
depends upon how he uses it. I am afraid too often some of the leisured classes 
are only experts in the art of wasting time, who have made a fine art of 
doing nothing, and get fearfully tired in doing it—who spend their lives in 
trying to find out how to waste it, and wear themselves out in the process. 
It really comes to this, that the only people who can enjoy leisure are the 
people who by their capacity for work earn the right to have it, and by 
their habits of work know how to use it. ‘The people who make a 
business of leisure can have little chance of enjoying it, for leisure must 
be a contrast and change from routine work, and if they make it the 
routine itself they are done. You must earn your leisure if you are to 
enjoy it, and you must know how to use it if you are to get the full enjoy- 
ment out of it. A man’s character is as much formed by the use he makes 
of his spare time as he is by the fulfilment of his regular duties. 

No man can truly say he has no moment to himself any more than 
that he has nothing to do. Yet both are often said. It really comes to 
this: we must be ready to employ our leisure to the best advantage, and 
not find ourselves, as so often happens, with spare time and nothing to do. 
You will say what ought one to do with spare time ? and the only answer I 
can think of is, do some other work. Try and get some enjoyment, some 
refreshment, some experience, some wider interests. Don’t spend it, so to 
speak, by gossiping at the street corner, “passing the time of day” with 
your friends, for it so often happens that you “ pass the day” in time, doing it. 
In leisure time you have the chance of doing your own jobs, by which is 
meant things which only you can and must do for yourself, which are largely 
responsible for making you what you are, or will be. 

Now, in the kind of life we live here, we find it difficult to avoid breaks in 
our work, and are sometimes faced with gaps to fill up which tax our 
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patience, and make calls on our ingenuity to use. We have leisure in which 
we are, so to speak, at a loose end—kicking our heels, passing time, hanging 
around. 

I know how difficult it is to avoid a certain waste of time as between 
lessons and classes, and how tempting it is to spend that time in 
animated conversations in the narrowest parts of the passages, and 
especially in the vestibule. But I do hope that you will find it possible to 
spend these free moments in the Theatre, which will from to-day be 
provided with papers, and for which I have been promised a certain number 
of chairs of an easy kind, some of which will be here within a few days. 

Leisure time mis-spent is often dangerous. We are apt to become 
slack or unpunctual, and to resume work with reluctance. The old Greeks 
put considerable value on the training of the speculative faculty. So do we, 
but our speculating often takes the form of gossip, rumours, and even 
scandals, which certainly do the speculators as much harm as the 
speculated. 

Leisure is so valuable, and often so difficult to organise, that it is worth 
while taking considerable trouble to use it well. To make good use of it 
a habit is to lay by a fine store for old age. 


Hucu P. ALLEN. 


Sir Walter Parratt’s Eightieth Birthday. 


About lunch-time on February roth, an apparently endless procession 
might have been seen wending its way to the Concert Hall. Young men 
and maidens, old men and children, were all foregathering to take their 
part on one of those domestic and intimate occasions that arise in the family 
life of all small communities. For Sir Walter Parratt was 80 years old that 
day, and everyone connected with our life—Council, Executive, Staff and 
Students of all generations—wanted him, at this culminating moment, to 
accept our tributes and to be assured that we were conscious of all that he 
has been, and still is, to the College. 

There were a few short speeches: From the Director, from Mr. 
Macmillan (representing the Council), from Sir Frederick Bridge and Sir 
Charles Stanford, both of whom were, like Sir Walter, members of the 
original teaching staff, and from Sir Walter’s own pupils of various periods. 
All the speakers tried to tell him the things which his modesty could not 
have hidden from him for all these years ; but to “praise him to his face” 
would have required a little more “ courtly grace” than the English 
instinct finds ready to hand. So that admiration and affection gave way to 
the easier task of congratulation. No one, however, was taken in as to the 
deep and warm feeling that lay behind the more tepid words. 
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Sir Walter’s reply was a characteristic triumph. In a moment he 
dissipated all the difficulties by telling us that the first letter he had opened 
that morning, from the top of an impregnable pile, was an advertisement 
from a Cremation Company. After that he held his audience in his palm, 
and even quoted Scripture at us. Had other speakers known that this was 
allowed by the rules there were texts waiting to be quoted ; is not the Book 
of the Proverbs of King Solomon almost a forecast of much of his teaching? 
“Let thine eyes look right on, and ponder the path of thy feet. Remove 
thy foot from evil.” But his quotation was less orthodox, for he begged us, 
should any of us reach the age of four-score years, to be under no 
apprehension, for life then was far from being labour and sorrow. 

There occur to me two aspects of Sir Walter, not likely to suggest 
themselves to present students, both of which may help them to understand 
what he means to their predecessors. As a man grows older he always 
finds himself confronted by one task of overwhelming difficulty ; and of all 
| the men [ have ever known Sir Walter is the only one who has completely 
| 


mastered it. For he accepts the fact that, once maturity is reached, age is 
negligible. No one better than he can deal pretentiousness its due ; but no 
one was ever “squashed” by him on the ground of being too young. 
Many who learnt their musical alphabet from him, who first grasped 
through him that inexactness is mental dirtiness, and slovenliness is moral 
crime, who owe to him the great initiative that the only value of facts lies 
in the principle behind them ; many such pupils have been amazed in later 
years to find themselves guilelessly accepted by their master on terms of 
perfect and serene equality. 

The second point is this: Every attempt at corporate life must acquire 
a “spirit” or die. A school, a college, a regiment, any collection of 


units, must sooner or later gain a tone, a tradition, a “soul” of its own, 
over and above the mere sum-by-addition of its units. That is the 
inexorable condition of the persistence of vitality. Students who come 
now to the Royal College find an Institution-in-being, a body politic with 
. its own life and its own soul, and not merely a convenient centre for giving 
and receiving lessons. But when Sir George Grove collected his first 

teachers and pupils this was not so; and when the Royal College was 

fairly launched, its first duty to itself and its future, though probably only 
4 dimly realised at the time, was to create such an entity. ‘That it did so, 


that it is now a place with a personality different from and (as we loyally 
believe) better than any similar place, is due to those who first implanted 
| and nurtured the principles of life and work and art amongst that original 
handful of students. By common consent there was no one, not even Sir 
George Grove, who in those early days did more than Sir Walter to give 
the College its own peculiar tone and impress. No group of students 
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brought attention and renown to the College earlier than the organists, and 
none earlier grasped that a Royal College training meant many things out- 
side of and in addition to excellence of technique at their particular 
instrument, 

So Jet it be realised by all present students who have the wit to see 
the significance of these things, and would hand on the torch to those that 
are to come, that the College found its soul not by accident, nor as a 
matter of course, but because a few men, and I would say above all Sir 
Walter, began this work in the virgin soil with insight and vision. 

Percy C. Buck. 





The Parry Room. 


By the time this number of the Magazine is in the hands of its 
readers, the Parry Room will be actually in existence. Contributions 
have come in steadily, and the Fund now amounts to about 41,029 ; 
about 4977 in hand and another #52 in promises, besides £6 6s. od. 
in annual subscriptions. 

The room is being furnished, as a beginning, for a few readers 
only. Six small tables, and eight chairs intended to provide comfort 
without luxury, are already there. Both tables and chairs are of dark 
oak, the chairs with high wheel-backs and arms. There are other chairs, 
which invite to less strenuous moments. Some of the best of the magazines 
and quarterlies will be provided in the room. The carpet from the 
Director's room is to cover the floor, and it is particularly appropriate 
to have there something which belonged to the room used by Sir Hubert 
as his own. By degrees it is intended to collect pictures which have 
reference to him. Other furniture has still to be procured, notably 
bookcases, but it is hoped that the room may soon be available for use. 
Before that is possible, however, arrangements have to be made for 
isolating it from the organ end of the library, for it will be essentially 
a room for quiet study. Provision will also have to be made for a library 
attendant. 

These things will cost a considerable sum of money, and there 
will also be the question of heating and lighting for the autumn and 
winter, so that further contributions are still urgently needed. Still, 
when it is remembered that this time last year only one preliminary 
meeting had been held, it is very encouraging to think that we have already 
received nearly half the amount required. 

Several letters have been received asking if the Fund is yet 
closed. ‘The answer is that it will never be closed! When the room 
is fully equipped, and in thorough working order, there will still be 











— 
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the annual upkeep to provide for. And the more interesting—though 
not more necessary—item of the purchase of books will bea permanent 
matter; for the Parry Collection should by degrees comprise the best 
books in every subject, and for such a purpose a growing Fund will 
always be required. It is plain, therefore, that contributions, though 


specially helpful now, can never be too late, whenever they may arrive. 


H. C. Contes, Hon. Secretary. 


Emity DaymMonn, Hon. Treasurer. 
May, 1921. 


Dr. Emily Daymond. 


Oxford University recently conferred the degree of Doctor of Music on 
Miss Emily Daymond, thereby making her the first woman Doctor of 
Music of Oxford. Readers of the R.C.M., Magazine will hardly need to 
be told this much, and it would seem that the world in general knows. 
At any rate, the evening papers, ever ready to remove bushels and discover 
bright lights, did their best on the eve of this event. (Was it not the 
Evening News tbat, on the day of the luncheon given at College to 
celebrate Sir Walter’s eightieth birthday, placarded Tue Busr ror 
Winpsor ; a subtle, if not a very clear way of telling the B.P. all about it !) 
And so the placards in flaming letters, announcing Woman Musicran’s 
TRIUMPH, must have caused Dr. Daymond some exquisite moments, 
seeing that she sat for the examination at Oxford in tgo1 and has had to 
wait until the present year for full recognition, with the right to call 
herself “ Doctor.” The reason for the long delay need not be entered 
upon here. It is enough that Oxford University now admits women to 
full membership on an equality with men, and there must be few who 
would declare this important step to be one in the wrong direction. 


The degree was conferred at a congregation in the Sheldonian 
Theatre on February rath, at 2.30 p.m. It was like all other congrega- 
tions. Nothing exciting or untoward occurred. Most people did their 
best to look bored during the Latin speeches, and most people succeeded. 
Only those in the immediate neighbourhood of the Heather Professor of 
Music seemed to get any amusement out of the proceedings. Amongst 
other things, it was noticed that he contrived to get his tenses mixed up 
with the tassels of his mortar-board. 
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Music degrees at Oxford are conferred last of all. This, perhaps, to 
teach the impulsive musician the lessons of patience and humility, er to 


give force to the line :— 


“At last divine Cecilia came.” 
Whatever reasons may hold, certainly Dr. Daymond came at last, clad 
in her doctor’s robes, and was warmly greeted by Sir Hugh. So we all 
greet her. But she must not be allowed to occupy her proud and lone 


position too long ! 


W. H. Harris. 





College Concerts. 


Thursday, January 27 (Chamber Music). 
ORGAN SOLO— 
Chorale Prelude on the ‘Old rogth".. Parry 
James E. Green, 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, 
in A major, Op. 47 (Aveutser) .. Beethoven 


1, Adagio sostenuto, 2. Presto. 
3. Andante con Variazioni, 4. Finare: Presto. 


Titpa M. Kurtin. 

Amina Luccunsr (Exhibitioner). 
SONG... ‘The Wanderer ,, + Schubert 
Iepwaro G. Huanns. 

PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Night Fancies .. 2. J. Dale 
Ison FULLARYON-Jamis (Exhibitioner). 


Thursday, February 10 (Chamber Music). 
QUARTET for Strings, 
in F major, Op. 59, No. 1.. Beethoven 


1. Allegro, 2. Allegretto vivace e sempre scherzando. 
3 Adagio moltoe mesto. 4. Timm Russe: Allegro. 


Mari Ii. Witson (Scholar). 
Eusue Siri. 
Sypu. MaTurin, A. R.CM. 
Evsa Ivimny-MARrtTIN, 
SONG ae Love triumphant -. Brahms 
Oprrrr pe Foras 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
VIOLONCELLO SOLOS— 
Stanley Wilson 


a, Allegretto ae i 
6. Adagio espressivo eo 
ec Allegro weharsero (Scholar) 
Evirn M. Cnurton. 
SONG BS Sea Gipsy .. Michael Head 


W. Martyn Grexn. 


Friday, Feb. 18 (Choral and Orchestral). 


FIRST ACT of the Opera ‘ Genoveva "— 
Schumann 


Vivirnng C. Cuatrerton (Scholar). 
Mary C. Hrsseur. 

+ Hernerr AITKEN, 

ONALD Marner, 
Coun EB. ‘T. Asnpown. 
Samune A, CULVERWELL. 


SYMPHONIC POEM .. En Saga .. /. Sidelins 


SONGS— 
a. L'Esclave .. Sia .. Ed. Lalo 
6. In the silent night .. S. Rachmaninov 


Puviiis H. Hutcninson. 


QUARTET for Strings, in B flat, Op. 67— 
Brahms 
1. Vivace. 2. Andante. 
3. Agitato (Allegretto non troppo). 
4. Poco allegretto con variazioni: Doppio 
movimento, 


Joun PeNnincron (Scholar). 

CENNETH M. SKEAPING. 

Bernarpo Snore. 

Epwarp J. Roninson, a.x.c.M. (Dove Scholar). 


Accompanist— 
Evetyn W. WILLIS (Associated Board Exhibitioner), 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Ballade in A flat major, Op. 47 .. Chopin 


Evetyn Tyson (Scholar). 


SONGS .. a. Shepherd's Song .. £d. Elgar 
6. The Call ..R. Vaughan Williams 
¢. The Blackbird’s Song... Quilter 


Doris Dutson. 


QUARTET for Piano and Strings, 
in C minor, Op. 60 .. Brahms 
x, Allegro non troppo. 2. Scuerzo: Allegro. 
3. Andante. 4. FinaLe: Allegro commodo. 


Joun S. Rosson, a.r.cm. 
(George Carter Scholar). 

KENNETH SKEAPING. 

BERNARD SHORE. 

Exsa Ivimey-Manrtin. 


Accompanists— 
Hitpa M. Kuen. 
C. Tuornton Lorruouse, a.r.c.m. 


SONG .. O vision entrancing .. Goring Thomas 
Gwitym DoweE.t. 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
in F minor, Op. 21 .. Chopin 
(First movement ; Maestoso) 
Evxiyn W. Wi tis (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 


Conductors— 
Six Cnarces V. STANFORD, D.C.L., LLD., 31.4., 
mus.poc., and Aprran C. Bout. 





a 


— oe 


SONGS— 
@. Thou art risen Coleridge-Taylor 
6. Passing Dreams R. Quilter 
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Thursday, February 24 (Chamber Music). 


QUARTET for Strings, 
in B flat major, Op. 18, No. 6 .. Beethoven 


r. Allegro con brio. 

2. Adagio ma non troppo. 

3- SCHERZo: Allegro 

4. La Matinconta, Adagio: Allegretto 
quasi allegro. 


Pirrre E. Tas. 
Loris BLoFtetp (Exhibitioner). | 
Honor Rewpatt. | 
Gena A. Mitne (Exhibitioner). 


SONG)... Sons of the Sea .. Colertdge-Taylor | 
Percy C. Jupp. 

ADAGIO & ALLEGRO for Pianoforte and | 
Violoncello, in A flat major, Op. 70.. Schumann 


Trevor P. ANDREWS. 
Harotp A. Barss. 





Tuesday, March 1 (Extra Orchestral). 
OVERTURE .~. Leonore, No.3 .. Beethoven 
SYMPHONY No. 3, in F major, Op. 90— 


Brahons 
1. Allegro con brio. 2. Andante. 
3. Poco Allegretto. 4. Allegro. 
SONG .. Lensky’s Farewell (Eugene Onégin)— | 
Tehaikeusky | 


Tupor Davirs (Scholar). 


Wednesday, March 16 (Chamber Music). 


QUARTET for Strings, in F major, Op. %— 
Duorak 

1. Allegro ma neh troppo. 
2. Lento. Molto vivace. 
4. FInare: viene ma non troppo, 

Kennetu M. Sxrarina. 

Tuomas J. Jones (Scholar). 

BERNARD SHorr. 

Epwarp J. Roninson, a.r.c.m. (Dove Scholar). 


SONGS— 
@. Romance... .. Debussy 
4. Cuckoo Song “ . Quilter 
e, My lovely Celia.. Arr. by Lane Wilson 


Fay YeatMan, aA.k.c.m. (Exhibitioner). 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO..SonatainA major— 
Boccherint 
Adagio, Allegro. 


Gena A. Mitne (Exhibitioner). 


Tuesday, March 22 (Chamber Music). 
QUARTET for Strings, No. 8, 
in A major (Arscay) J. B. McEwen 


Manet J. Levee (Associated Board Exhibitioner), 
Littan M. Newsreap (Exhibitioner), 

Brernarp Snort 
Gena A. Mivne (Exhibitioner). 


SONGS .. a. Blackbird’s Song .. Cyril Scott 
6. Le Moulin .. «. G, Pierné 
Ercern A. Renpate. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO .. Sonata-Ballade, 
in F sharp minor, Op.27. ... Mediner 


Frepa M. Swain (Whitcombe-Portsmouth Scholar). 








¢. Thou hast bewitched me. . Coleridee- Taylor 
Leonarp A. Wittsorr (Scholar). 


VIOLA SOLO .. Chaconne .- -. Back 
Bernarp Srore. { 
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PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Sonata in E minor, Op. 75 .. A. Glasouner 
- Moderato. 2. Scuerzo: Allegretto. 
3. Finaue: Allegro moderato, 


Prycuts V. Prick (Exhibitioner), 


SONGS— 
a. Death and the Maiden... Schubert 
6. Lifeand Death .. Colertege- Tayler 


Marv Haworr. 


ORGAN SOLOS— 
a, Fugue, in G major 5 ». Back 
6. Chorale Fantasia on “ O God our help". Parry 


Heren T. Youn (Grove Exhibitioner). 


Accompanists 
Evenyn W. Wits (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Witttam J. Mratvarn, 


SYMPHONY No, 2, Op. 9..“Antar"— 
Rimsky-Korsakou 


(Third movement ; Allegro risoluto alla marcia), 
OVERTURE Flying Dutchman... eager 


Conductor— 
Apnian C. Roun, 


SONGS— 
a, ‘Tis Time | Rachmaninow 
» Autumn 5 ve Selin Paluipren 
» The Fiddler of Dooney .. 7, , DunAtll 


aati W. Hunvinoton (Galer Scholar), 


QUART KT for Pianoforte and Stings 
in A major, Op. 30... Fi, Chassson 


1, Animé, 2 Trés Calme, f 
3. Simple et sans hate. 4. Animé. 


S. AnGus Morrison (Scholar), 
Kenner M. Skane. 
Brrnarp Sion. 

Esa Lvimitv-MAntin, AR.CM. 


Accompanists— 
Fvsa Ivimeyv-MARTIN, AwCM. 
Yvonne M. Sawvien, aAw.c. mM. 
Lest H. Hewarn, 


SONGS... a, Sea Wrack .. .. HW, Harty 
6 A Birthday FH. Cowan 


Pautine M. Woorrnn, 


VIOLONCELLO SOLOS— 
a, Melodie - oe I, Drid 
4, Humoreske .. a Sinigagha 


Epwarp J. Roninson, a.x.c.m. (Dove Scholar). 


VOCAL QUARTETS— 
Nursery Rhymes, Op. 23..//, Walford Davies 
Vivienne C. Cuatrrenron (Scholar). 
Unsuta J. Garu. 
Sypniv Norriucorn. 
Donacp K, FatKner. 


Accompanists — 
Hitpa M. Krein. 
Truvox P. Anverws. 
Dororny Eyenirr, 

Joun L. Cranxe (Scholar), 
Harotp Cr AYTOM, 
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During the term there were five Informal Concerts. At these some 
composilions by present students and performers were played—Scherzo and 
Finale (from String Quartet in G) by Dororuy Prache; Minuet and Trio 
(from String Quartet in A flat) by Hyipa Papriety; Theme and Variations, 
for piano, by Evsiz THorNToN ; Pianoforte Suite (“ London Fairies”) by 
Marjorie Barton; and a Trio in C minor (for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Viola), by BerNarp Snore. 


The R.C.M, Union. 


Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the Concert Hall at College 
on Thursday, January 20th, 1921. ‘The President, Sir Hugh Allen, was in 
the chair, and a very large number of members were present. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed, the Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet for the past year was put to the meeting and adopted, anda 
statement made by Dr. Daymond on the Loan Fund showed it to be in 
a thoroughly sound condition. Light vacancies having occurred in the 
“Past Pupils and Others” Division of the General Committee, the following 
persons were elected or re-elected to fill them, viz: Lady Cynthia Colville, 
Mr. H, ©. Colles, Mr. Thomas I. Dunhill, Mr. C. Armstrong Gibbs, Lady 
Heath, Mr, Leslie Heward, Miss Sybil Maturin, Mr. Arnold Smith. In 
accordance with Rule g of the Rules as revised January, 1920, the following 
persons, viz: Miss Jessica Gordon, Mr. Walter Clapperton, Mr. C. Thornton 
Lofthouse, and Mr. Sydney Northcote, who had been elected during the 
past year to fill casual vacancies on the General Committee, received the 
ratification of the General Meeting as members of the Committee. 


Very important financial business was transacted. ‘The Hon. 
Treasurer read a statement showing the present financial position of the 
Union, and embodying the recommendations of the General Conmittee. 
The costs for postage, printing, stationery, and catering had all risen so 
greatly during the last few years that the Union, with its present subscriptions 
calculated and settled on a Pre-War basis, were now proving wholly 
insufficient to meet the necessary expenses in spite of the increase in 
membership ; indeed the Society was losing considerably. 


The President said that in view of the facts and fi ures disclosed it 
§ 


was obvious that the Union could not go on at the present rate of 
subscription, After the whole subject had been thoroughly threshed outina 
discussion in which Mr. Aveling, Mrs. Connah Boyd, Dr. Shinn, Mr. Colles, 








| 
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Lady Olga Montagu, Mrs. Alexander Part, Miss Phcebe Walters, Miss 
Dawbarn, and others took part, the meeting resolved that— 
(a) The Annual Subscription for present pupils (and for two years 
after they have ceased to be present pupils) shall be 5/- instead 
of 3/-. 
(6) The Annual Subscription for past pupils and others shall be 7/6 
instead of s/-. 
(c) The Annual Subscription for Foreign Members (#.¢, Members 
residing outside the British Isles) shall remain unaltered and 
be 3/-. 

The Annual Subscription to the R.C.M. Magazine for such subscribers 
as are not members of the R.C.M. Union shall be raised from t/9 to 3/-, 
post free. 

With regard to the rise in Subscriptions the General Meeting resolved 
that the increase should be understood to be in the nature of an experiment 
for two or three years, and that at the end of that time it should be 
competent to the Union to reconsider the financial position. 

A letter from Mr. Sydney Nicholson (who was unable to be present) 
was read to the meeting by Mr. Colles. The letter suggested that it would 
be a good plan if ex-student members of the Union could compound for 
their subscriptions by paying a life subscription. This excellent suggestion 
was referred to the General Committee for further consideration. 


The Business Meeting was followed by an interval for tea at 4.15. 


At 5 o’clock Professor H. H. Turner, F.R.S., most generously gave a 
lecture on Astronomy to the members of the Union, and un account of this 
from the pen of the Editor follows at the end of this column. 


New Rates of Subscription to Union and Magazine. 

The new rates of subscription, as given above in the account of the 
Annual General Meeting, will come into force on October fst, 1921. 

Meanwhile, howeyer, many members have paid the extra amounts 
voluntarily on their subscriptions for the current year in order to tide the 
Union over a difficult time, and their generosity has been of the utmost 
help and encouragement. The Hon. Officers desire to express their 
warmest thanks to all these members. 


Address from the Union to Sir Walter Parratt, C.V.O. 


On behalf of all members of the R.C.M. Union at home and abroad, 
a letter (of which the following is a copy), was presented to Sir Walter 


Parratt on the occasion of the College celebration of his 80th Birthday. 
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February 10th 1921. 
“Dear Sir WALTER, 


The R.C.M. Union, to which you have been such an unfailingly 
kind friend, offers to you on behalf of all its members, whether at home or 
abroad, heartfelt good wishes and congratulations upon the occasion of 
your birthday. ‘She love and admiration in which you are held by your 
friends are proverbial, yet the Union begs, for the sake of the great gratitude 
it bears you, that it may tender you to-day this expression of its devoted 
affection, coupled with the hope that you will gladden it through many 
happy years to come with the privilege of your friendship.” 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Annual “ At Home.” 

The Annual “At Home” will take place on Saturday evening, June 
25th, at 8 o'clock at the R.C.M. ‘This date has been chosen in the hope 
that country members and those teaching in schools may find a Saturday 
more convenient than a Thursday (the former day) on which to come to the 
“At Tome.” 

Notices giving the date and particulars as to the arrangements will have 
already been sent to all members by the time this Magazine reaches them, 
but any members who may have failed to receive theirs owing to loss in 
transmission are earnestly requested to communicate with the Hon. Secretary. 

Meetings at Members’ Houses. 

The General Committee has resolved to resume the meetings at 
members’ houses. It will be remembered that these were suspended on 
the outbreak of War and have not hitherto been resumed, but it is hoped 
to begin them again now. Some offers of rooms have already been received, 
and the Hon. Secretary will be glad if any members willing to lend their 
rooms for these meetings will communicate with her. She will also be 
pleased to answer any enquiries with regard to the scheme. 

Manion M. Scorr, Hon. Secretary. 


Professor H. H. Turner's Lecture. 


The General Meeting of the R.C.M. Union was signally honoured 
this year by the presence of the Savilian Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Oxford—Professor H. H. Turner, F.R.S.—who very 
kindly came to the College to deliver a lecture on the subject of 
“A Voyage in Space.” ‘The lecture was given in the new Parry Theatre, 
and it is an interesting fact that Professor Turner was thus the first to 
“hold the stage” therein. Sir Hugh Allen introduced the distinguished 
guest to a very large body of Union members whose good fortune 


a 
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it was to attend that day; and for at least an hour they were enthralled 
with a recital of gigantic and sometimes terrifying facts concerning 
sun, moon, planets, comets and the solar system in general. Professor 
‘Turner reminded us of Mark Twain’s ingenious “ascent” of Mount Blanc 
(effected by looking on, by telescope, at a party who were actually 
making the ascent); but the lecturer, as it were, turned himself into 
a telescope for our amusement and enabled us to realise graphically 
all sorts of things of which musicians in general are only dimly aware. 
(Lantern and slides assisted in the generous telescopic act.) 

It is impossible to convey here, in a few words, either the thought 
or the mood of the lecture, whereby to compensate in any degree 
those Union members who were unable to hear it. Professor Turner 
at the outset reminded us that the idea of a voyage in space was not a 
new one; that the early Greeks were fascinated by it, that novelists 
(Jules Verne, H. G. Wells and others) had taken the fictional liberty 
of projecting human beings into the outer vastnesses; that all alike— 
ancient Greeks, modern novelists and astonomers — had failed to 
make a “comfortable” thing of such a venture, or to escape the sense 
of the difficulties arising out of the laws of gravity. (We heard how, 
out of the turmoil of ideas on gravity, Aristotle came badly, Galileo 
more happily, and Newton soberly triumphant.) We had a curiously 
intimate sight of Mars; of the earth and moon (from all sorts of variable 
distances); of Saturn; and of the Sun’s make-up; and by all that 
Professor Turner told us we were intensely interested—so much so, in fact 
that it is exceedingly unlikely that music ever before had been so absolutely 
forgotten by a body of folk professing the Art, and under the very 
roof of the Institution existing for the purpose of its study ! 

We were deeply appreciative of Professor ‘l'urner’s kindness ; and if 
there were one possible feeling in excess of our gratitude it was a sense 
of our own pitiable insignificance within the Scheme-of-Immensities the 


lecturer had spoken about. 


The Royal Coijlegian Abroad. 
LONDON. 


Mr. PLUNKET GREENE gave a Song Recital at the AZolian Hall on Tuesday 
evening, February 15th, with a programme of wide range and of highest interest. 
It included, in addition to some old French carols and some Schubert, a group of 
English songs by Sir Charles Stanford, Mr. George Butterworth, Mr. Rutland 
Boughton, Mr. R. H. Walthew, Mr. Roger Quilter, Dr. Ernest Walker, Dr. 
Charles Wood, and Sir Hubert Parry. Four ‘‘ Traditional Airs” completed the 
list. 

At the first of Two Recitals in December, at the AZolian Hall, given by 
Miss DoroTHEA WEBB, she sang old and modern English airs and verses. The 
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moderns included settings of old verse by Mr. John Ireland, Mr. Ivor Gurney, 
and Dr. H. Walford Davies; and the entirely modern were by Mr. Armstrong 
Gibbs, Mr. Clive Carey and Mr. Herbert Howells. 

At her third Recital, in March, she had the valuable assistance of Mr. 
PLUNKET GREENE. She was heard in songs from Sweden, Germany, Italy, 
Smyrna, Normandy, and in a thirteenth century Trubadour song, as well as 
“The Two Sisters of Binnorie,” arranged by Mr. Arthur Somervell. 

In conjunction with Vittorio Rietti, Miss KATHLEEN MARKWELL gave a 
Piano and Violin Recital at Mortimer Hall, on February 5th, at which Mr. John 
Ireland was represented by “The Island Spell,” and Mr. Frank Bridge by his 
“Capriccio, No. 2,"—both for piano. 

At the Saturday Symphony Concert, Queen's Hall, on January tsth, Miss 
BeATRICE HARRISON played Sir Edward Elgar's Violoncello Concerto in 
EK ininor, under the composer's direction. 

A week later, at Wigmore Hall, the CHAMBER Music Players (Messrs. 
Albert Sammons, Lionel Tertis, Felix Salmond and William Murdoch) were 
associated in Beethoven's Piano in B flat, Op. 9, and in Piano Quartets by 
Mozart and Chausson. On another occasion, their brilliant ensemble was beard 
in Quartets by Gabriel Fauré and Mr. Frank Bridge. They also gave three 
Monday Concerts in February. 

Mr. Murpocn was the soloist in Vincent d'Judy’s ‘Symphonie Montagnarde” 
for piano and orchestra at the Queen's Hall Symphony Concerts on January 20th. 

Mr. LLovp Powe t, at his last Recital at Wigmore Hall, in January, gave 
Mr, John Jreland’s Piano Sonata in E minor, and ‘ Procession” by Mr. Herbert 
Howells, 

Mr. Aprian Bout has been the conductor of the British Symphony 
Orchestra throughout the past season at the Palladium. He has also conducted 
the entire series of the Sunday Concerts of the London Symphony Orchestra at 
this Hall, as well as Quinlan Concerts at the Kingsway Hall. 

Assisted by the PrENninGron STRING QuARTET and Mr. Claude Hobday, and 
Mr. Harry Stubbs (harpsichord), Miss Vivian Worth and Mr. Gerald Cooper's 
interesting Chamber Concert programme on February 22nd, at Wigmore Hall, 
included Rhapsody No. 2, by Mr. Arthur Bliss, for two voices and chamber 
orchestra. This work had also formed part of the programme of the Oriana 
Madrigal Society's Concert, at dEolian Hall on December atst, together with 
Mr. Herbert Howell's Carol-Anthem, “A Spotless Rose," Mr. G. Holst's “Of One 
that is so fair and bright," anda third by Dr. H. W. Davies. 

Mr. Houst's Fantasy ‘ Christmas Day” was given on December 22nd, at 
King George’s Hall (Y.M.C.A.). 

Miss GWENDOLEN Mason, assisted by Mr. Joun Coarss, gave a Concert 
of Harp and Ensemble Music on January gist, at Wigmore Hall. Among the 
players were :—Messrs. H. Kinsey, E. Tomlinson, John Snowden, R. Murchie and 
H. Draper. On this oceasion, two Songs, by Philip Sainton (with accompaniment 
Scored for String Quartet, Flute, Clarinet and Harp), ‘‘Old Many-battled Sea,” 
and the “Bugles of Dreamland,” were given a first performance by Mr. John 
Coates, Eugéne Goossens’ Suite for Flute, Violin and Harp, in three movements, 
Was another item. 

Among the artists contributing to the programmes of the five Concerts of the 
London Chamber Concert Society in April and May, were the Philharmonic 
Quartet, Miss Olga Haley, Miss Gwendolen Mason, Mr. Evlyn Howard-Jones, 
Mr. Claude Hobday and Mr. H. Draper. 

MR, MARMADUKE BARTON's Pianoforte Recital took place on February roth, 
at the olian Hall, 

Miss Giapys Mocsr fave a most successful Song Recital at the AZolian 
Hall on January 26th, which comprised no less than five “first performances.” 
These were :—'* Gavotte,” by Mr. Herbert Howells ; “The Thistles,” by Mr. 
Arthur Bliss ; two by Lord Berners, and one of Mr. T. W. Stubbs. Mr. Gustav 
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Holst was represented by ‘Four Songs” tor Voice and Violin, and Mr. Nicholas 
Gatty by “Orpheus with his Lute.” Mr. G. O'Connor Morris was the 
accompanist. 

At the Royal Albert Hall London Ballad Concert, on February 26th, Miss 
Astra Desmond sang a new song, “I will go with my father a-ploughing,” by 
Mr. Ivor Gurney. 

Mr. FELIX SALMOND was the solo ‘cellist at the seventh Concert of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, at the Queen's Hall on March 14th, With 
Mr. ALBERT SAMMONS, he played the Brahms’s Double Concerto. Mr. Albert 
Coates conducted. 

Mr. EvLyx Howarp-Jongs included in his Piano Recital at Wigmore Hall, 
on March 11th, ‘Three London Pieces" by Mr. Joun IRELAND. 

At the Royal Choral Society's Concert at the Albert Hall, on Mareh 5th,a 
first performance was given, under the conductorship of the composer, of Six 
CHARLES STANFORD's “At the Abbey Gate.” Mr, PLUNKET GREENK was the 
soloist. 

Mr. WiLuiam Murpocu and Mr. ALBERT SAMMONS were associated in a 
joint Sonata Recital at Wigmore Hall on March 1ath. 

Miss Dororuy Gurney was the Violinist at the Recital of Music and Dance 
given by the Jill Argyll School of Dancing at King George's Hall on February qth. 

For the Warriors’ Day Concer? at Queen's Hall, on March gist, for which 
the London Symphony, New Queen's Hall and Royal Albert Hall Orchestras pave 
their services, as well as all the artists, on that occasion, Sir CHarcis 
STANFORD's Irish Rhapsody, in D minor, and his song, ‘The King’s Highway,” 
Were included in the programme. Dame CLARA Burr was the principal soloist. 
Mr, LANDON RONALD conducted part of the programme. 

For the production of ‘* The Tempest” by Miss Viola Tree at the Aldwych 
Theatre, MR. ARTHUR BLISS wrote a portion of the incidental music as well as 
the overture. Much, and effective use ot percussion instruments was made, 

Two pieces for Violin, Solo, Orchestra and Organ, based upon Irish Folk- 
songs, by Mr. O'Connor Morris, were given at Miss Murray Lambert's Concert 
on February 14th, 

Miss AURIOL JoNES' Song and Piano Recital with Miss Lily Furney tool: 
place on March oth, at the Holian Hall. 

Mr. Ciive Carry was the composer of the incidental music lor ‘The Blue 
Lagoon,” at the Princes Theatre. 

For the recent production of Maeterlinck's fairy play, ‘The Betrothal,"’ at 
the Gaiety Theatre, Mr. ARMSTRONG GipRs wrote the incidental music, 

The Oxford House Musical and Draniatic Society, at their Concert in 
Queen's Hall on March 18th, gave a pertormance of Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’ 
“Toward the Unknown Region,” and Mr. Coleridge-Taylor's ** Hiawatha.” 

At a Concert on February 16th, at Mortimer Hall, the Lapims S1rrRinG 
Qvuarret (of which Miss Epirn Cuurron is the ‘cellist), Mr. Herbert 
HOwWELt's “ Lady Audrey's Suite” was played. 

The Westminster Choral Society included in the programme of their Concert 
at the Central Hall, on February isth, Sin CHARLES STANFORD's ‘Stabat Mater." 

Dr. HAROLD E. Darke completed the 14th Series of Organ Recitals at St. 
Michael's, Cornhill, E.C. At ten recitals, from January 17th to March aist, the 
following compositions by Royal Collegians were given :—Sir Charles Stanford's 
“Benedictus” (from the Sonata “ Brittanica "), “Sonata Celtica,” ‘ Prelude” 
on an Irish tune, and Sonata ‘ Eroica” (1st movement); Dr. Charles Wood's 
“Gigue” and ‘*Two Preludes" (**St. Mary” and “The Old 113th"); Dr. 
Vaughan-Williams’ ‘‘On the Beach at Night, Alone” (from the “ Sea Symphony”) 
and “ Three Choral Preludes" (founded on Welsh Hymn Tunes); the Jate Ernest 
Farrar’s ‘‘Prelude and Variations on a Ground Bass "; Mr. Herbert Howells’ 
“Rhapsody, No. 3"; Mr. Frank Bridge's ‘Andante Moderato”; and Dr. H. E. 
Darke's ‘* Prelude’ (on a theme by Tallis). An entire recital was devoted to the 
works of Sir Hubert Parry, viz., ‘‘Fantasia in G,” ‘*Two Choral Preludes” 
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(‘Christ Redemptor” and ‘‘Hampton"), ‘Toccata and Fugue” (‘The 
Wanderer"), “Elegiac” and ‘For the little Organ Book,” and “Two Choral 
Preludes" (St. Mary” and ‘‘ The Old tooth "). On another occasion, his ‘‘ Two 
Choral Preludes” (‘Fantasia on an old English Tune,” and ‘Old ro4th”) 
were included. Among the soloists at these recitals were :—Miss Margaret 
Champneys, Miss Dora Garland and Mr. Walter Clapperton. 

At St. Anne's, Soho, Bach's Passion Music (according to St. John) has been 
Sung every Saturday in Lent, under the direction of MR. ARNOLD GOLDSBOROUGH. 

At the series of Sunday Evening Chamber Concerts at South Place, the 
artists have included The English Trio and the PENNINGTON STRING QUARTET. 
Miss Ditys Jonrs was amongst the vocalists. 

A new Song, ‘In Youth is Pleasure,” by Mr. Ivor Gurney, and “Nod,” 
by Mr. ArmsTronG Gipps (both with String Quartet accompaniment), found 
places in Miss Ursuta Netr.esuir's first Song Recital at Crosby Hall, Chelsea, 
on March rsth. At her third Concert, she sang songs by Mr. Martin Shaw, Mr. 
Ivor Gurney, Dr. Vaughan-Williams and Mr. Herbert Howells. 

Miss Brarrick Formpy gaye a Violin Recital at Wigmore Hall, on 
March 18th. 

With Miss Gladys Clarke, Mr. O'Connor Morris gave a Sonata Recital 
at Wigmore Hall on March rgth. 


PATRON'S FUND CONCERTS. 


At the Patron'’s Fund Rehearsal, at the Royal College of Music on 
February 17th, ‘* Two Studies” by Mr. ARTHUR BLIss, and two movements from 
a “Dance Suite" by Mr. Leste Hewarp were heard. On March 8th, the 
works rehearsed included Mr. STANLEY WuLSON’'s Ballet, ‘A Bunch of Wild 
Flowers,” and Mr. Rupert Ertesacn's “A little Domestic Suite.” 


PROVINCIAL. 
CampripGcr. 


The music for the Greek Play (the Agamemnon Trilogy), which was recently 
performed with such success at Cambridge, was composed by Mr. ARMSTRONG 
Ginns. It was conducted by Mr. BERNARD Orn, at only 24 hours’ notice. 

At the first Choral and Orchestral Concert of the Cambridge University 
Musical Society, on February 11th, Mr. Gustav Hotst’s “ Hymn of Jesus” 
formed part of the progranyme. 

From an Ex-Collegian in Cambridge the following has been received, 
describing the opening there of an “Informal Music Society " :— 

With an attractive name, a perfect setting in an old Norman house, and 
with programmes which disarm criticism, this new venture at Cambridge is 
meeting with much of the success it deserves, 

The inaugural open meeting, held last October, consisted of a Violin and 
Piano Sonata Recital by Kathleen Long and André Mangeot, who gave a 
designedly stiff programme ; but the experiment was justified, and over 60 people 
at once applied for membership. 

The chief features of the music at the night meetings already held have been 
the performance of (a) modern works for Violin and Piano, (b) works for Quintet, 
(c) new works by Cambridge composers, 

Of the first heading, the Pizetti Sonata and the Bax Légende have both been 
given twice, the Debussy once, and the Goossens Sonata, heard for the first time 
in Cambridge, indeed, it was the first work in the first programme. The 
Quintets played included Piano Quintets by Crsar Franck and Frank Bridge, 
and String Quintets by Mozart and Schubert Two works by Cambridge men 
have been given their first performance—namely, a Suite of Miniatures for Piano 
and Strings, by Dr. C. B. Rooruam, anda String Quartet, by HuGo V. Anson 
(of Trinity College)—both Collegians. The viola player and the ‘cellist at these 
meetings are also College people, the former, AUDREY ALSTON (Audrey Ffolkes), 
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and the latter Lity MINES. The singers have included Doris Montran, Dilys 
Jones and Helen Henschel. Each of whom included in their programme a group 
of modern songs. 

The entire banishment of formality as exemplified in the usual rows of chairs 
and glaring lights, has done much to create the right atmosphere which has, 
undoubtedly, come into being at these meetings. Comfortable chairs, cushions 
on the floor, shaded lights, no prohibition for smokers, the players forget the 
audience, and there is a feeling of deep contentment mingled with keen enthusiasm 
rarely experienced. 

The Committee invite suggestions in writing, not many have been received, 
but we should like to reveal one of those found in the box after the first meeting, 
namely, that Kathleen Long should be engaged again, a request most gladly 
granted. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. C. THORNTON LOFTHOUSE gave a Pianoforte Recital of British Music in 
connection with the British Music Society, on March 16th, at the Rushworth Hall, 

A series of Trio Recitals were given in November, January, February and 
March, at Rushworth Hall, by Miss Emily Giles (piano), Mr. George Roche 
(violin), and Mr. Ernest Wright (‘cello). Included in their programmes were 
Three Fantasy Trios, in C minor, E minor and A minor, by Mr. Frank Bridge, 
Mr. James Friskin and Mr. John Ireland, respectively. 


MANCHESTER. 

On January 21st, Mr. EUGENE Goosssns’ Violin and Piano Sonata in RE, 
Op. 21, was played (twice during the luncheon hour) at an interesting recital by 
Miss Jo. Lamb and Miss Dorothy Crewe. 

Mr. Sidebottom (violin), Mr. E. A. Wright (‘cello), and Miss Emily Giles 
(piano) gave a performance of MR. Frank BripGE's Trio in C minor, at their 
Concert on March oth. 

LEEDS. 

At the Saturday Orchestral Concert on February 5th, Mr. EUGENE 
Goossens conducted a fine performance of Brahms’ and Symphony, and, during 
the same week, at a University Recital, Mr. Frank Bridge's Pianoforte Trio, 
‘‘Miniatures,” and that in G by the late Mr. W. Y. Hurlstone, were ffiven. 
NEWCASTLE. 

Mr. EpnGar L. Bainton's new Symphony, ‘‘ Before Sunrise," for Contralto 
Solo, Chorus and Orchestra (published recently by the Carnegie Trust), was 
successfully produced by the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union at the Town 
Hall on April 6th. The composer conducted. Sir Hubert Parry's ‘‘ Blest Pair 
of Sirens’ completed the programme. 

Under the auspices of the British Music Society, Mr. Tuomas F, Dunwinn 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ Modern British Chamber Music,” at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
March 18th. The illustrations included movements from the Violin and Piano 
Sonatas of Mr, John Ireland and Mr. Eugene Goossens, and a Sonata by Mr. 
Alfred Wall, who himself played the violin parts throughout the lecture. The 
pianist was Mr. Edgar L. Bainton. 

GLASTONBURY. 

Great interest was shown in the production by the Glastonbury Festival 
Players of the Nativity Play, ‘ Bethlehem,” by Mr. RuTLanp BouGuton (who 
conducted), on January 6th, 7th and 8th. The libretto is adapted from the 
“*Coventry Cycle” Plays of the fourteenth century. The Easter festival of five 
performances took place on March gist, April 1st and and, and, for the first time 
upon a co-operative basis, the principals, chorus and dancers having the option 
of receiving either a stated salary, or a portion of the profits. 

During a tour of three weeks under the new conditions, Bournemouth, Bath 
and Bristol were subsequently visited with the most popular works in the Players’ 
Repertory~ amongst which are Mr. RuTLanp BouGuron’s ‘The Immortal 
Hour,” and Mr. NAPIER MILes’ ‘' Music Comes.” 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 

At the Bournemouth Symphony Concerts, Dr. VAuGHAN WILLIAMS’ 
*‘London’’ Symphony was given in December, and Mr. EpGar L. BAINTON, on 
January 6th, conducted his ‘Three Pieces” for Orchestra, and played the solo 
part in his new Concerto Fantasia for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 


STOCKPORT, 


Miss OLGA Hatery took part ina Concert of the Stockport Vocal Union on 
December zoth. 


Stpmoutu, 


On January 27th, Mr. Ernest FARrRAR'S ‘Celtic Suite” for Violin and 
Piano was performed by Mr. Sutcliffe and Mr. Ernest Bullock at a Chamber 
Music Concert. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

On January goth, Mr. Epcar L. Banton was heard in his own Concerto 
Fantasia for Piano and Orchestra at the Sunday Evening Concert in the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham, with the Municipal Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Appleby 
Matthews, 

The fourth Symphony Concert at the Town Hall, Birmingham, on 
February 9th, was conducted by Mr, Aprian Boutr. 


BRISTOL, 

Amongst Choral and Orchestral works performed by the ‘New 
Philharmonic” from time to time have been, Dr. Vaughan Williams’ “Toward 
the Unknown Region"; Sir Hubert Parry's ‘ Voces Clamantium,” and “Ode 
on St. Cecilia's Day"; Mr. Rutland Boughton's Midnight"; Mr. G. Helst’s 
“Hymns from the Rig Veda" and ‘Eastern Pictures "; Mr. Frank Bridge's 
“A Prayer"; and Mr. Herbert Howell's “ Puck's Minuet.” 

At the New Philharmonic Society's Concert on January 29th, at Colston Hall, 
Dr. VAUGHAN WitLIAMs’ ‘London Symphony” was the chief item on the pro- 
gramme. It was conducted by the composer, who, it may be mentioned, is a Vice- 
President of the Society. 


CARDIFF. 

At «a Concert given by the Birmingham String Quartet at Cardiff, on 
January 22nd, in the Y,M.C.A. Hall, Mr. Herpert Howe.ts’ Lady Audrey's 
Suite” was included in the programme. 

The Cardiff Musical Society sang Sir Hupert Parry's “Pied Piper ot 
Hamelin,” and Mr. Corrrinae-Tayior's “Kubla Khan,” at their second 
Concert in January 


HASTINGS. 

At the Festival of British Music held in the last week of January, at the Royal 
Concert Hall, under the direction of Mr. Julian Clifford, Royal Collegian Com- 
posers were represented by Mr. Thomas Dunhill, Mr. W. H. Speer, Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylorand Mr. Ernest Farrar. The latter's “Heroic Elegy,” “Lavengro Rhapsody” 
and ‘* Variations for Piano and Orchestra" were given. Mr. Speer conducted his 
Symphony in E flat ; Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Valse Suite" (orchestrated by Mr. 
O'Neill) was heard for the first time in its present form ; and Mr. Dunhill was 
represented by his ‘‘Dance Suite” for Strings, his ‘‘ Prelude” (inspired by 
W. B. Yeats’ ‘ The King’s Threshold"), some songs, and the Set of Variations 
for ‘Cello and Orchestra, entitled “Sally in our Alley.” 


WINCHESTER, 
Miss BELINDA HEATHER gave a Recital on February 2nd. Later in the same 
month she gave Recitals at Newbury and Maidenhead. 
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LANCASTER. 


Very many Collegians will be glad to hear that Mr. E, DovGias TayLeR has 
returned to England (to Lancaster, where he is Organist of the Parish Cburch), 
after six and a half years’ residence in South Africa, as Organist of Grahamstown 
Cathedral, and Professor at the Training College there. While in South Africa, 
he gave Organ Recitals at the City Hall, Cape Town, and elsewhere; acted as 
Adjudicator at various Musical Festivals, produced several of his own Orchestral 
compositions, and generally took an extremely helpful and active part in South 
African musical life. He seems no less busy at Lancaster. He has formed a success- 
ful Orchestral Society, has become Lecturer in Music at the Training College, 
and was official accompanist at the recent Morecambe Festival, We have received, 
recently, two thoughtful and useful booklets of his, ‘‘The Secret of Successful 
Practice” and ‘* The Secret of Musical Expression " (both published by Bosworth 
and Co., London). 


WINDsorR. 


Mr. GEOFFREY LEEDs has just been appointed to the Organistship of Windsor 
Parish Church. At the recent Concert of the Windsor and Eton Amateur 
Orchestral Society he conducted works of Mozart, Handel, Bach, Grainger, 
Sibelius and Elgar. . 

COLONIAL, 
MONTREAL. 

From Canada comes the news that Mr. ARTHUR EGG (Organist of Montreal 
Cathedral) is now to be known as ARTHUR EGERTON. Writing about this, he 
Says: ‘In conjunction with other members of our family in Montreal, we heard 
last week of our private Bill having passed the Provincial Legislature, securing 
this change of family name. I should be glad if this notice could be given in 
the Magazine, so that I do not lose all my former friends by this drastic step !" 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BERLIN. 

J. L. Mowinckel gave an Orchestral Concert of Norwegian music with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in Berlin, on the oth April. The programme included 
Sinding’s First Symphony in D minor, the first performance of a Symphonic 
Fantasy, by Harald Saeverud, and also the Conductor's Spring Idyll for Strings, 
which he once rehearsed with the R.C.M. orchestra. The Press was most 
enthusiastic about the Concert. Mr. Mowinckel intends to return to Norway in 
the autumn and conduct some concerts there. 


Miss GLapys MoGer and Mr. Lioyp PowELt gave a joint Recital of 
British Music at the Salle Pleyel, in Paris, on February 25th. 


Mr. Evtyn Howarp-Jones toured in France and Holland, where he grave 
several piano recitals during the winter season. With Mr. FELix SALMOND, he 
was heard in Mr. FRANK BRIDGE'S Sonata for Violoncello and Piano, at 
Amsterdam, on March 3oth. 

A new combination of Chamber Music Players—The New Instrumental 
Quintet—announce themselves. In addition to Messrs. W. T. Ward, Everard 
Van-Essen and W. D. Stewart (violin and 'cello respectively), they include Mr. 
Cuarces A. Sovper (flute and bass flute), and Mr. THOMAS WHITLEY {oboe and 
cor anglais). Their address is 48, Albany Street, Regent's Park, N.W. 1. 

At the production of Gay's “ Beggar's Opera” at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, Miss Sytvia NELIs (known at the R.C.M. as Victoria 


Hopper), was engaged for the part of Polly Peachum. The cast also included 
Mr. ARTHUR Wynn. 


The KENDALL STRING QUARTET, of which Miss MARJORIE CLEMENS is a 
member, have recently given Concerts at Charterhouse School, Dorking, Hawk- 
church, Falmouth, Exeter, Dawlish, Bath (two), and Bromley. 
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Miss MILuicentT HOoLprook writes from Manchester: — ‘‘I believe 
Edmonstan Duncan was an old Collegian, and, if so, perhaps you may be 
interested to know that his songs, which are very worthy of recognition, are to 
be given by myself at the Manchester University, and Mr. S. Langford, the 
musical critic for the Manchester Guardian, is to give a lecture on them for the 
first time. They are published by Aird and Coghill, of Glasgow.” 

Starting with some 291 competitors in 1905, the entries last spring for the 
London Mosical Festival at the Central Hall, Westminster, numbered 8,000. This 
year the number was still greater, All the test pieces bore the names of native 
composers, including those of Sir Hubert Parry, Dr. Walford Davies, Mr. Edgar 
Bainton, Mr. T. F. Dunhill and Dr. Herbert Brewer. Dr. Vaughan Williams was 
among the adjudicators. 

Under the auspices of the, Y.W.C.A.,a Residential College for Working Women 
has been inaugurated at The Holt, Beckenham, Kent. Its President is the Master 
of Baliol, and there is a large and influential Council, with Miss Puase M. 
WALTERS as its Secretary. Dr. Eminy DAyMoND and Miss Walters share the 
work of the musical tuition; Mathematics, French, Handwork, Psychology, 
Biology and Industrial History, Bible Study and English Composition being 
amongst the other subjects included in the curriculum. The College was opened 
on February rath, with eleven students and two members of the staff in residence, 
and there is a great promise of future developments. 

At the inaugural Concert of the local branch of the British Music Society, at 
Sydney, New South Wales, on December ist, the programme included Mr. 
Hrrvert Howers's Pianoforte Quartet in A minor, Mr. FRANK BRIDGE's setting 
of the ‘Londonderry Air," and a Violin Sonata by Mr. ARTHUR BENJAMIN. 

Dr. WALFORD Davixs, the Director of Music for Wales, has, during the past 
Winter season, inaugurated a scheme by which a series of Lectures and three 
Quartet parties have been doing pioneer work for music in the chief towns of the 
Principality. 

Mr. Tomas I. Dunnity delivered a course of five Lectures on ‘ Modern 
Chamber Music,” at Essex Hall, Strand, during February and March, under the 
auspices of the London County Council, the musical illustrations of which were 
entirely furnished by present pupils of the Royal College of Music. 

Congratulations to Miss MArRGuERITE Garp, who, after leaving the College, 
went to Paris to study under Madame Calvé, and has just been given an engage- 
ment to play ‘‘Carmen” at the Opéra Comique, to start from June next. She isa 
native of Australia, and some years ago a public subscription was raised in 
Tasmania to enable her to continue her vocal training in Europe. 


WEDDING. 
Barnam—Hoire—In April, 192%, at the Parish Church, Wimbledon, Miss Bessie 
Mary Hoile to Lieutenant Frank Barham. 


Doctrina Samueli pugnantis. 


Consenting to write something about something, after much evasion 
and procrastination, as well as assumptions of the most extreme modesty — 
in fact, after employing all the weapons in the armoury of a really 
accomplished shirker, I am at last brought face to face with the grizly fact 
that I do not know what to write about. I could talk about the industrial 
situation, but feel that my opinions would lack the weight of authority ; I 
could discuss my various pupils, but fear they might retaliate, (no doubt 
they often do so!) also I could write eloquently and at length on the 
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desirability of always leaving household affairs in the hands of your 
womenkind, and I should be none the less eloquent from the fact that I 
have just cut one thumb and burnt the other during an enthusiastic attempt 
at potato frying. You know, it looks so easy to fry potatoes ! You put a lot 
of fat or margarine, or other like substance, into a frying pan, and then throw, 
(the word throw, here, gives an atmosphere of expert negligence, which, to me, 
is attractive, though perhaps, not quite apposite). Well, I repeat, you throw 
in the cut-up potatoes, and the fire does the rest. But, you have to cut up 
the potatoes and not your fingers, and you do well to be alive to the tendency 
of a stove to become red-hot, and not use it as a resting place for your 
hand ; both of these precautions I neglected, and the result is shown in my 
thumbs ; but good has come of it, because it has formed material for the 
beginning of my article. 

Really, I should not write articles at all! I loathe writing, and consider 
letters the one great mistake in an otherwise fairly successful social system. 
My job is to play pianos, and teach other people by force of bad example, 
how of to play. It really works just as well as the other way. ‘There is quite a 
large class of person only too ready to do what you tell them not to do. 
For instance, I will tell Miss Jones-Robinson-Smith, not to use rotatory 
movement (or whatever it may chance to be I am talking about), and the 
next time she comes to me, I find her hands swimming on the keys like so 
many young Annette Kellermans! As I said, however, I certainly should 
not write articles, and by this time I expect all those reading this will agree 
with me ; and if ithad not been for the insistence of the Editor, and his 
most flattering belief in my literary ability (which I thought I had managed 
quite successfully to conceal), I should not have started all this rigmarole 
about nothing at all, and on these pages you would have found something 
worth reading. 

But I must go on till the necessary space is filled up, and I am still 
looking about for a subject; in fact I feel rather like those people who make 
editions of classics and put in their own tempo marks and their own 
“nuances” and dogmatize so as to give the student the impression that 
what they have marked is really what the composer intended. 

I remember my amazement, when a boy, at first seeing the Breitkopf 
edition of the Beethoven Sonatas which reproduces the works but with 
nothing the composer wrote. There were very few signs of any description, 
but I found that those were very much to the point, and I came to the 
conclusion that it was quite probable that Beethoven was as capable as any 
of his editors of giving guidance as to the correct interpretation of his works, 
and the older I get, the more do I realize that the closer you keep to the 
composer's direction, the more likely you are to realize bis intentions. This 
reads like the most platitudinous of platitudes, but if one would really wish 
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to find out the meaning of what I am saying so badly, let the student look 
at some of the latest editions of any of the classical masters and even of 
the romantics (Schumann to wit ) and let him (or her!) ponder over the 
many so-called interpretations of the works that one hears so frequently 
and compare with the score as set forth originally by the composer; at times 
it is only the bare notes that remain the same. 

You may wonder how these above-mentioned editors and myself should 
come in the same category. I will tell you why I compared myself to them 
just now. J have a certain amount of space on which I have to write 
something, and I have nothing much to say that is likely to be either amusing 
or instructive. I need not carry the anology any further, as I expect I have 
made it clear. 1 do not wish it to be understood that I include all editors 
and all editions in this indictment ; only some. And after all the poor things 
have got to do something when they undertake a new edition of a composer's 
works, but I hold they should let it be clearly seen that it is only their point 
of view they are expounding, not that of the composer, and not to say (as 
some have gone so far as to do) that the composer is wrong, when his work 
does not go along the lines the editor thinks it should, 

Well, I seem to have written something, but as to its sense, I prefer to 
leave that an open question. Perhaps someone will let me know next time 
the College meets, 1 repeat, I cannot write, but I assure youl can feel, 
and do feel very strongly on the point on which I have just touched, “.c., 
the over-editing of works, and the overloading with nuances by performers 
of great classics whose experience and reputation for musicianship should 
lead one to demand from them something better and more sincere. [ 
should like to see put up in every concert hall in large letters Tue 
Composer Firs'r, 

Now, I think I will stop, and hope before I am asked for an article 
again (a most remote contingency) that my sense of invention will come 
sufficiently to my aid to enable me to discuss clearly whatever topic I may 
honour with my attention.’ 

PUNCHING Sam. 





Mr. Rivarde’s New Book. 


The Violin and its Technique, as a means to the Interpretation of Music. 
(MacMILLAN aNnD Co.). 


Some time ago, rumour had it at College that Mr. Rivarde contem- 
plated writing a book, in which the celebrated virtuoso and pedagogue was 
to crystallise an exposition of the methods which have enabled him to so 
adequately equip for the Concert-world the many pupils whom to-day we 
recognise as finished artists. [t is good to record, therefore, that after a 
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perusal of the recently published and long-promised volume our keen 
expectations have been more than exceeded, for it is a volume which in 
unique quality amply atones for any apparent lack of quantity. Even its 
brevity is an asset which serves to intensify the more the author’s lucidity 
of style—in short, it is a masterpiece of clear, concise English. 


We are all familiar with the conventional “Method of the Violin,” 
with its verbose and often superfluous insistence on the “letter” of 
technique, the while disregarding totally any reference to the “ spirit” of 
interpretation (otherwise the power of musical self-expression) or the means 
by which we may study it. Mr. Rivarde’s book is in this respect practically 
“fool-proof,” for though we are not all born with the gift of musical instinct, 
it seems inconceivable that from henceforward any violinist of average 
intelligence should not succeed, after reading it, in applying its contents to 
his or her own particular case with a maximum of result and a minimum ot 
exertion. It is a book alike for the beginner and the finished product, 
insomuch as the purely technical aspects of violin-playing (naturally of high 
importance in themselves) are treated as a means to an end rather than as 
the sole concern of the instrumentalist’s art. At the same time, the 
description of the different processes by which the most elementary student 
may acquire a technical equipment second to none is admirably penned, 
based as it is upon the author’s long experience, both as soloist and teacher. 
Yet, how true it is that so many violinists of to-day are obsessed to such a: 
degree by the mania for technique that their art resolves itself merely 
into “a desire to show what skill they possess in being able to play with 
accuracy difficult arrangements of notes.” ‘hese are the people to whom 
the present volume should prove rather a healthy eye-opener, for whilst 
admitting that cleverness (¢.g., technical unimaginative dexterity) suffices 
for the interpretation of much that is showy and superficial, the author 
rightly insists upon the fact that ‘a far higher order of imagination and 
musical intelligence is necessary to interpret the inner meaning of great 
music.” In other words, to quote the final sentence of the preface, ‘ Violin 
playing is not a mechanical process, but a musical art, in which music 
should conceal art and not art the music.” 


The author devotes four out of the five chapters of his book to the 
consideration and exposition of bowing, technique, vibrato and practice, 
leaving the subject of interpretation for the fifth and last chapter. Hach 
subject is exhaustively dealt with, though the comprehensive nature of the 
book is in such inverse ratio to its bulk that one inevitably wonders how 
it is that the writer has succeeded in crowding so much sound sense into 


such a small space. The fact is that Mr. Rivarde writes pithily, but with 
intense and enthusiastic conviction; he does not waste words, but gets 
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straight to the point with an assurance which can afford to dispense with 
all superfluous phraseology. Whether he be revealing the method of acquiring 
his own superb bow-arm, or demonstrating the five or six movements which 
constitute left-hand technique, or informing us of the manner by which that 
oftimes meaningless wobble, known as vibrato, can be varied and brought 
under control (to the benefit of both tone and expression), or warning us 
of the many dangers attributable to the wrong kind of practice, or, finally, 
summarising the many aspects of interpretation, he treats everything with 
a concise directness which leaves no possible doubt regarding the meaning 
and value of his system. Indeed, in all matters pertaining to violin- 
playing, Mr. Rivarde preaches a gospel which could by no stretch of 
imagination be termed reactionary — the manner alone in which he 
explodes the old fetish of purely mechanical practising sufficiently 
demonstrates this. But while it is certain that some of his dicta will be 
looked at askance by many of his supporters and exponents of older and 
more conservative methods, and while it is also equally true that the many 
immature performers who rush on to concert platforms which their more 
introspective brethren often fear to tread, will experience qualms of 
conscience on reading the author’s suggestion of a Discouragement Bureau, 
it is none the less certain that the progressive intelligence of every young 
student (to which the book is dedicated) will find stimulus and encourage- 
ment in the reflections and suggestions so admirably set down in this 
volume. 

We look forward to the publication in the near future of Mr. Rivarde’s 
book of exercises, wherein we hope it will be possible to reproduce not 
only diagrams illustrating his method of bowing and technique, but 
photographs which will afford the most convincing evidence that from an 
ocular point of view alone (and quite apart from zsthetics) his method of 
holding the violin and the bow is in itself the ideal of artistic perfection. 

EUGENE GOOSSENS. 


Reviews. 


AN ENGLISH SUITE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA, BY C. Husert H. Parry. 
(Novello & Co., Full Score, 8/-.). 


List. 1, Prelude. 5. Pastoral. 
2. Jn Minuet Style. 6. Air. 
3. Sarabande. 7. Frolic. 
4. Caprice. 


(Written for Emrty Daymonp). 

The printed page is an evil necessary to the art of music, but we must 
never lose sight of the fact that it only serves as the meaus to an end, and let us 
hope that the first sight of the cover of the new String Suite will begin by reviving 
in the memory of Collegians that wonderful first performance given in the Concert 
Room by the Director and our own College Strings on the 4th of June of last 
year. The Suite will surely be widely played, but it is impossible to hope that it 
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should ever receive a more sensitive and beautiful performance than on that day, 
when all concerned were in tune with the work in hand, and the composer 
seemed to be once more amongst us. 

The history of the work is common property. It was written at different 
times through a long period as a special gift for Dr. Daymond, and if it were 
possible to imagine that her faithful care could be expended more lavishly on one 
work of Sir Hubert’s than on another, it is surely here that it must be found in 
greatest measure. Her work has included the arrangement of the movements in 
their present order, the names of Nos. 4 and 7 and the enormous mass of detail 
in matters like phrasing and expression marks, which seem always to present a 
special difficulty in the works of Parry. 

Musically the Suite is of even greater interest than the familiar “Lady Radnor.” 
The writing seems, if possible, more alive, the lower instruments seem to come to 
the surface more often and in a surer way, and it would be difficult to find in the 
whole of English music a more beautiful tune than the Air, or more effective 
string writing, with all its simplicity than in the Pastoral. Its Editor suggests 
that if the Suite be thought too long, either No. 4 or No. 5 may be omitted, but it 
is impossible to think of the omission of No. 5, and it would be hard to bear the 
loss of No. 4. ‘ 

We have not seen the parts of the work, but it is to be hoped that these will 
bear rather more precise directions in regard to the bowing than are to be seen 
in the score, for the phrases are often marked so that the counter-statement of a 
theme is bowed in the opposite way to its statement, and this will inevitably cause 
confusion in performance. 

The enormous importance of the publication of Sir Hubert Parry's 
posthumous works has been dwelt on by the reviewer of the two latest sets of 
English Lyrics in the last number of the Magazine, and no more need be said on 
this point. The duty which lies before us all of giving adequate performance to 
the most characteristic work of one of our greatest English composers is 
apparent, and we hope (o see it on many programmes. College has taken the 
lead, and it is for others throughout the land to follow. 

A.C. B, 


“THE HOUND OF HEAVEN,” BY WILLIAM H. Harris. 


Dr. Harris bad a difficult problem to solve in setting ‘The Hound of 
Heaven” to music. There is no more appealing subject in the world than that 
with which the poem deals, and none that music is better qualified to vitalise and 
beautify. But Francis Thompson was a poet and a man of letters, and the man of 
letters comes near to smothering the poet. In nearly every line occurs some 
carefully savoured word, some laboured compound, some calculated verbal effect, 
often daring, always skilful, but hardly spontaneous ; marvellous, no doubt, as an 
essay in word-painting, but a drag on the natural movement of the poem. The 
theme is noble, the style turgid. What can a composer do with it ? 


Precisely what Dr. Harris has done, keep to the underlying thought, and not 
allow the overwrought words to inflate his detail. Such expressions as ‘ under- 
running laughter” and “‘chasméd fears,” among a host of others, are a tempta- 
tion to a composer. But Dr. Harris gives them a fleeting illustration, which falls 
quite naturally into the scheme of his music, And he bas used the same wise 
discretion throughout. With the insight of a true artist, he has concentrated his 
powers on the spirit of his text, at the same time giving meticulous attention to 
the proper inflection of the words, and has by these means succeeded in giving 
the poem a life and a unified vigour which in itself it hardly possesses. 

The work is laid out for Baritone Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. It is skilful, 
and expressive to a high degree. The fluidity of the declamation, already 
commented upon, is perhaps its most remarkable characteristic. But there is 
thought, care, imagination, finish in the themes, in their treatment and in the 
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general presentation of the material. The agitated first movement, with it refrain, 
“but with unhurrying chase,” has many fine points; the Scherzo-like chorus, 
“Come, then, ye other children,” is very charming, and makes a welcome 
contrast ; there is an apt beauty in the Baritone Solo, “I was heavy with the 
even” ; and the whole of the final section, from ‘*Strange, piteous, futile thing,” 
creates exactly the kind of climax that is wanted. But it is useless, and somewhat 
invidious, to dwell on the merits of particular sections. It is precisely in the skill 
with which the sections are made to form part of a carefully thought-out 
structure that the composer shows his greatest mastery. 

To sum up. Dr. Harris has written a most able and interesting work, 
modern, imaginative, significant, particularly significant for musical progress in 
England. The composer of 50 years ago would probably have cut the poem up 
into little bits, and have rounded off the usual string of Solos, Quartets and 
Choruses with a final figure—containing a streflo to the words ‘Iam He whom 
thou seekest.” 

The work is well and, as far as one can see, accurately printed. But ‘‘ quasi 


trombi lontano”’ is not good Italian. 
So Paws 


R.C.M. Sports Club. 


During the last term the Sports Club continued on its way. Committees 
have been formed for tennis and cricket. 

Congratulations must be offered to the Ladies Hockey Club on their splendid 
record of being unbeaten. With the Football Club we must sympathise—a whole 
term without a victory. But as yet they have not played the return match with 
the Academy, 

The Club at present has not a membership of two hundred, and in 
consequence funds are somewhat low. 

The Sports Club offers its warmest thanks to the Directorand other members 


of the staff for their yaluable help and advice. 
J. S. Rosson, Hon. Sec. 


J. E. Green, Hon. Treas, 
Football Club. 


The Club has played five games this season, without a win or even a goal in 
their favour. However, all concerned heartily enjoyed some very good games, 
and that is, after all, the chief purpose of the Club. R.C.M. v. St. Albans, o—1 ; 
v. East London College, o—4 ; v. Royal College of Arts, o—4; v. Royal College 
of Arts, o—4; v. St. Marks, o—s. 

It is hoped that next. season will see more definite arrangements made 
regarding fixtures and opportunities for practice games. 

The Club desire to place on record their most cordial thanks for the support 


accorded them. 
S. Nortucote, Hon. Sec. 


Hockey Club. 


The team has been very fortunate in winning all their matches this term, 
with the exception of a drawn game against the Surbiton Ladies Club. The 
hardest match was, undoubtedly, that against the R.A.M., in which we secured 
victory by one goal after a very close fight. Lady Cooper most kindly came and 
started the match, and spoke a few words to the teams. 

The Eleven has improved tremendously since their first match in November, 
1g20. The forward line is much quicker and the halves steadier than at the 
beginning, and the passing is better everywhere. There is still room for improve- 
ment in stick work and control of the ball, and the defences are not thorough 
enough in “marking” their opponents. 
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R. Hemingway has been a most helpful Vice-Captain and a splendidly 
efficient centre-forward. She has been well supported by M. M. Buck, on the 
tight wing, who has come on wonderfully during the season. E. Hess and 
M. Benson have done excellent work in defence. A. Winter and R. Drevor are 
promising players, and should do well with more experience. ‘‘ Colours” have 
been awarded during the season to:—M. Benson, M. Buck, J. Gordon, R. 
Hemingway, E. Hess, Mrs. McKechnie and A. Winter. 


The thanks of the whole Club are due to D. K. Falkner, who has been 
referee for all our matches, and J. Gunson, who has been a most successful 
secretary. 


JEssica Gorpvon, Capi. 


Net-Ball Club. 


The net-ball team has improved greatly this last term, both in spirit and play. 
All players are working together in a splendid way. Of the four matches played, 
that against Westfield College (a strong and well-organised team) was, 
unfortunately, lost. The team has been very fortunate in having such excellent 
players as D. Valentine and D. Everitt, and especially H. Watson (shooter), to 
whom so much of the success was due. Colours were awarded to W. Turner, 
H. Watson and D. Everitt. Special thanks are due to Miss Hilda Conrady, of 
the Royal College of Science, for her kindness in refereeing in all our matches, 
and for her coaching of the team. 
W. TuRNER, Café. 


Obituary. 
MR. NORMAN THARP. 


There must be many who remember the polished acting of Mr. Norman 
Tharp, as Little Billee in the late Sir Herbert Tree's revival of “Yrilby,” and 
his Harry Seabrooke in ‘Captain Swift"; or, more recently, his performance in 
the film called ‘The Land of Mystery,” wherein he impersonated Lenin (a piece 
of film-acting which competent critics declared to be brilliant), To all these, as 
well as to those who knew him as a charming “Savage,” his death, in London, 
on 1st April last, was sad news. Mr. Tharp was a student in the R.C.M. in 
1899 and 1900; but music, much as he loved it, became a “second string.” 
Acting was his real business, and few actors in London have been more beloved 
by friends than he was. In the early days of the War he gave upa lucrative 
engagement in the United States and came over to England to join up. In 
France he was badly gassed, but recovered, and did much work in his last two 


years. 
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The Term’s Awards. 


During the Easter Term (1921) the following awards were made : 


1. Council Exhibitions (460)— 


Archer, Effie K. (Piano) 
3reakwell, Marjorie (Piano) 
Elwes, Joan (Singing) 
Lucchesi, Amina (Violin) 
Macandrew, Rachel (Piano) 
Marshall, Muriel (Singing) 
Myers, Joyce (Violin) 
Norton, Peggy (Singing) 
Wootten, Pauline (Singing) 


2. Charlotte Holmes Exhibition (415)— 
Marsh, Marjorie E. (Piano) 

3. The Berkshire Scholarship— 
de Vitre, Joan E, (Cello) 

Proxime Accesserunt— 

Belgrave, Phyllis M. (Singing) 
Burgess, Dorothy E. (Violin) 

4. Heywood-Lonsdale Scholarship— 


Renewed for one year to— 
Stevens, Phyllis (Singing). 


List of Dates, 1921. 


MIDSUMMER TERM. 


Entrance Examination Thursday 
Term begins ... ». Monday 
Half Term begins... Monday 


Term ends ore .. Saturday 





CHRISTMAS TERM. 


Entrance Examination Thursday 
Term begins... «Monday 
Half Term begins .. Monday 


Term ends aa .. Saturday 


(47) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(45) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(46) 


28th April 
2nd May 
13th June 


23rd July 


Isth Sept. 


19th Sept. 


3Ist Oct. 


1oth Dec. 
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